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~ Mr. Macracutan: Here in London we have Dr. Panikkar, now 
Indian ambassador in Cairo; but, what is more relevant at the moment, 
he was representing India in Peking, China, from 1950 to 1952 and was 
in Nanking from 1948 to 1950. He knows both sides of the Chinese pic- 
ure well. Then we have Vernon Bartlett, the well-known writer and 
foreign affairs expert; and in Australia we have Mr. McMahon Ball, 
well-known foreign affairs specialist. Are you there, Mr. Ball? 


* Mr. Batt: Yes, sir. 
~ Mr. Macracuian: And now over to New York, where the American 


point of view is being put by Mr. Robert Aura Smith, chief editorial 
writer on Far Eastern subjects for the New York Times. Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smiru: Right here. 


Mr. Macracuian: Mr. Smith, I am going to start off with you at this 
Pxciting moment in relations between our various countries to tell us 
10w you see the situation as it is in the United Nations at this mo- 
ment—the situation in regard to the Far East and Korea. 


Mr. Smitu: At the moment, sir, we are very much interested in the 
Hebates which have taken place this week and the decisive action which 
as been taken in the General Assembly. It has been decided by the 
eneral Assembly’s vote to restrict the political conference on Korea, to 
ndmit the Soviet Union only as a representative of the Communist side, 
nd to reject the Russian proposals. That represents the viewpoint of the 
ast majority of the people in the United States who believe that the 
genda of this conference should be restricted precisely as its member- 
hip should be restricted. 

For that reason the United States opposed the admission of India and 
ther nonparticipating United Nations members in this conference; and 
he United States, I believe, will be prepared to oppose any broadening 
f the agenda of that conference beyond the question of trying to 
each a settlement in Korea itself. That is the overwhelming point of 
iew supported by the vast majority of Americans who are proud of 


A 
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what their representative, Mr. Lodge, has done in the United Nations | 
this week. | 

Mr. Macracuian: There is our first subject. What should be the 
range of this conference? Mr. Bartlett, let us have your views. | 


Mr. Barter: I should just like to suggest that I think, nevertheless, 
that it is bound to develop to a great extent into a round-table confer- 
ence, despite the vote, because—well, may I just put it as I think most 
of us see it here? We have perhaps been a little unfair in not realizing | 
sufficiently the very heavy American casualties and the very heavy 
American sacrifices in wealth and so on. But we cannot get away from _ 
the fact that, whereas during the war we willingly accepted American 
command in the United Nations forces, when it comes to discussing” 
peace, then we feel that every member of the United Nations, however | 
small, has a right to express an opinion. And, as I see it, we should be | 
unwise to spend too much time discussing what the United Nations has | 
been doing in the past week. What seems to me really important is | 
how we are going to turn a military truce into a general peace. | 


Mr. MactacHtan: How does it look like from Melbourne, Mr. Ball? 


Mr. Bat: Perhaps very unreal from Melbourne in the light of what ; 
Mr. Smith has just told us. I am wondering whether the next sort of! 
resolution put before the United Nations simply will be to charge: 
Communist China with pretending to [short-wave transmission failed]. . 


Mr. Mactacuian: Mr. Panikkar, that is a view about which you} 
may have something to say. 


Mr. Panrxxar: I do not see very much of a difference in this point of: 
view, because, if we are going to discuss the question relating to the: 
establishment of peace in Korea, no doubt the case could be made for ' 
only the participating belligerents to take part in the discussion itself, | 
But the question is: Can we limit it to that particular point? There are: 
many things likely to arise during the discussions which touch on other | 
topics and especially topics relevant to those states which are near} 
Korea. If the main topic is the unification of Korea, then clearly many| 
states and many interests come into it; and it cannot be done clearly’ 
without a settlement of these general Far Eastern issues. Once you! 
come to the position that the general Far Eastern issues have in some. 
way or other to be related to the Korean issue, the question extends: 


itself. Either you deal with it in a separate conference or in this! 
; | 
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onference. If you are thinking in terms of reality, it is characterized 
by the fact that the Korean situation cannot be isolated from the rest 
and that it has to be discussed in that proper setting. 
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* Mr. Mactacutan: Mr. Smith, you will be wanting to reply to these 
three views which are different from yours. 


_ Mk. Situ: The reply which is to be made to that is that it is quite 
well realized in this country that a general Far Eastern settlement will 
ultimately be required; but the United States opposes bitterly the idea 
of bringing in as a part of that settlement the recognition of Red China 
and its admission to the United Nations. That opposition is based on 
several factors, one of which is our feeling that the United Nations 
stultifies itself, makes itself absolutely foolish, if, after having fought 
igeression, it admits as a part of the terms of settlement the reward of 
agsression, which is what Red China wants. 

- More than that, there is, as Mr. Bartlett pointed out, a very strong 
feeling about those casualties; and not only about those casualties, sir! 
There is strong feeling about those atrocities about which we are hear- 
ing. There is also a strong feeling in this country about the fact that 
Communist China is still the largest supplier of illegal narcotics in the 
world. We do not like dope traffickers in the United States. 


Mr. Mactacutan: Mr. Smith, can we take one point at a time? You 
were expressing a view about the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Situ: Yes, sir. 
! Mr. Macracutan: Mr. Bartlett would like to deal with that? 


_ Mr. Barttett: I can only say that I think that most of us in this 
country do realize that Communist China cannot, as you say, “shoot its 
way” into the United Nations. I do not think that that is going to be the 
main difficulty between our countries. 

- But you were saying just now that the conference would have to be 
imited to Korea. Admitting that limitation, what worries us is how 
you can possibly have that unification, because it is obviously quite 
absurd to think that the Chinese Communists would ever agree to the 
anification of the whole country under Dr. Syngman Rhee. 


~ Mr. Smrru: May I reply to that? 


Mr. Macracutian: Please do, yes. 
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Mr. Smit: The question there is how there can be unification, since : 
the Chinese Communists will never agree to it. In other words, the: 
Chinese Communists with whom you propose to deal will never agree: 
to what is the declared objective of the United Nations—namely, the 
unification of Korea. Therefore, they are trying to get admission to the 
body but by their own statement refusing to agree to its own declared! 
objectives. That seems to me a little absurd. 


Mr. Mactacutan: Mr. Smith, as a matter of accuracy, what Mr. 
Bartlett said was that the Chinese Communists could not agree to uni- 
fication of Korea under Mr. Syngman Rhee. 


Mr. Smrru: That is not the United Nations proposal. The United | 
Nations proposal is unification under nation-wide free elections under ° 
United Nations supervision. 


Mr. Macracuian: It looks to us here sometimes—and here I am inter- - 
preting colleagues rather than giving a personal point of view—as if it: 
is impossible for United States policy to seek the unification of Korea 
except under Dr. Syngman Rhee. Is that quite inaccurate? 


Mk. Situ: That is not the position of the United States government. . 
Certainly it is not our position on the New York Times. We are per-- 
fectly willing to see a free election in all Korea. But obviously Dr. Rhee ! 
would win a free election hands down in all Korea. He has not lost! 
one yet. But that is not the point. The point is unification through free: 
elections. And the place of Dr. Syngman Rhee has been blown up out | 
of all proportion to the facts in the case, I think as a new spe peieam 
because his four-letter name so neatly fits a headline. 


Mr. Macracuian: That may be. Dr. Panikkar is going to give us a 
view about this unification and the Chinese attitude. 


Mr. Panrxxar: There is no question whatever that everybody wants 
Korea united. The question is whether the United Nations as now con- 
stituted could unite Korea without the Chinese participating in the dis- 
cussion. Do you remember, when the forces landed at Inchon and when 
the United Nations by a resolution decided to move forward and to 
unite Korea, that it was then that the Chinese said, “Look here, we also 
have an interest in this matter; and it is not possible for us to be ex- 
cluded from a decision which affects us in a very large way.” 

Therefore, if it is to be unification of Korea under the United Na- 
tions, without Chinese participation in the United Nations, then it be- 


bie 
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% 
somes, so far as I can see and so far as I can understand the Chinese 
oint of view, a position which they could not accept. The question is 
10t whether China is admitted to the United Nations but whether a 
Jnited Nations without Chinese participation is a body which is en- 
itled to decide the future of Korea, when China is the major neighbor, 
ne which has had the largest interest for two thousand years in the 
uture and integrity of Korea and a power which, at the time when it 
was the weakest, when it had no power at all militarily speaking, was 
till prepared to fight against a major military power, Japan, even at 
he risk of defeat, in order to see that its interests in Korea were not 
iquidated without protest from it. So that actually, when it comes to 
he question of the unification of Korea, the United Nations without 
Shinese participation would not seem to me to be a suitable body to 
andertake that job. 


| “Mr. Macracutan: Mr. Ball, let us hear your view. 


Mr. Batu: I think, sir, that the question of whether we recognize 
mmunist China is the same question as whether we recognize reality. 
s I understand it, Mr. Smith has suggested that Dr. Rhee has won 
very election in Korea up until now; but I would suggest that probably 
e simplest way to decide what the Korean people want would be 
r the United Nations to try to induce a neutral power—that is, a 
wer which has not actually taken part in the Korean war, let us say 
witzerland, or Sweden, or India, if one could be induced to do so—to 
t up a commission of its officers to arrange for a free election in Korea. 
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Mr. Macracutan: Do you think, Mr. Smith, that your government 
ould persuade Dr. Rhee to accept elections of that kind? 


Mr. Smit: Why I am positive of it. I see no reason to doubt it, sir. 
wish you people over in the United Kingdom and down there in 
ustralia would finally get it through your heads that neither you nor 
e are fighting Dr. Syngman Rhee! We are fighting the Communists! 


Mr. Mactacuian: We have had the impression on one or two occa- 
ons that Dr. Syngman Rhee was fighting you. That is how stubborn 
€ is. 

Mr. Smiru: You see, since we happen to depend logistically on the 
uth Korean army, that could hardly be what Mr. Ball would call a 
ealistic” point of view. I want to raise another question. Dr. Panikkar 
ys that the United Nations without Red China is not a suitable body 
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to make an attempt to unify Korea. I strongly challenge that, sir, for’ 
this reason: that is arguing that an organization devoted to resisting ; 
aggression is not a suitable body for administration unless it admits the: 
aggressor to begin with. I do not believe that an aggressive Red Ching 


is a suitable supervisor for a free Korea. 


Mr. Mactacutan: It seems to me that we are not going to get very/ 
much farther on Korea itself than the representatives of our various 
governments have been getting at the United Nations. What I would 
like to do is to suggest that we try, as it were, to cast off the passions of 
the moment and to look a little ahead. What are the great East Asian: 
problems which are waiting around the corner, even if, by some means 
or other, the powers agree to get on with the job in Korea? Let us look 
at the rather wider pattern. Would you like to talk about that, Mr.: 
Ball? I am thinking of Japan; I am thinking of Indochina, Formosa 
Russia, and so on. 


Mr. Batu: I think that the really big Asian problem is for the West t 
convince Asian nations that we want them to live their own lives an 
pursue their own interests. We do not want them to be the means t 
Western ends any more than we want them to be the means to Rus 
sian ends. 


Mr. Mactacutan: Mr. Smith, does this seem to you a realistic viewf 
Leaving aside the present intense emotional difficulties, does this see 
to you a reasonable view? 


Mr. Smiru: Very definitely. I am very much in agreement wit 
Professor Ball, not only in his statement now, but in some things thai 
he has written along that line. What we need to do is to get a far clearer 
interpretation of our own motives and actions for the benefit of tha 
various East Asian countries and regain the confidence which we have 
in part lost. I think that that is one of the bases for our security pacts: 
such as the one with Australia and New Zealand; such as the one witll 
the Philippines; such as the one which we have just completed with tha 
South Koreans. It is that to which we are looking forward, toward gett 
ting an understanding of each other’s points of view and a far, fat 
Boer rapprochement. | am entirely in sympathy with that. After all] 
as a person who has lived more than a third of his adult life in Southt 
east Asia, I could hardly think otherwise. 


Mr. Macracutan: What I would like to ask Dr. Panikkar i 


1 
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whether he sees any possibility of rapprochement, not the kind about 
which Mr. Smith has been talking, but, let us say, with the Communist 
Chinese themselves? Does he see relations with the West improving, 
] ooking ten years ahead? 


_ Mk. Panrxxar: Looking ten years ahead—I do not like to prophesy, 
scause in the circumstances of today things move so fast that he 
would be a very great prophet indeed who would venture to say what 
would happen in ten years. But this much seems clear to me: unless 
there is a technical and mental reconciliation to the fact that the Asian 
is a resurgent and that the Asian peoples—whether in China, whether 
in India, or whether in Burma—are not going to be dictated to by any 
group of people and that they want to develop in their own way; unless 
the realization and reconciliation of that fact to the last hundred years 
of history of the Western domination come to the minds of the Western 
people, I cannot see that any great rapprochement i is possible. And I am 
not talking merely of China, though it is also a major factor there. 
That is to say, unless the Western powers realize that a new China has 
come into existence, which has the power, the authority, and the organ- 
ized ability to maintain itself and to carry forward its programs—unless 
jthat realization is very strongly in the minds of people, it is not possible 
to come to any understanding. 


Mr. Mactacuian: Mr. Smith, opinion in the United States is well 
jaware of this, is it not? 


) Mr. Smrru: Yes, opinion in the United States is well aware of that. 
jBut opinion in the United States also agrees completely with Dr. 
$Panikkar when he says that Asian peoples must not be subjected to the 
Hdictation of external forces. In this country that external force includes 
jthe Soviet Union. We do not see any profit for Asian peoples to be 
Irelieved from what Dr. Panikkar calls the “imperialism” of the last 
undred years to go headlong into the imperialism of the next hundred 
fyears, under the domination of the Communists. And opinion in this 
fcountry on that subject is very strong, as witness the two resolutions 
adopted in the Congress of the United States, separately in both the 
Senate and the Sie taking opposition to Red China and taking it by 
tla unanimous vote. I think that that has been overlooked in some other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Macracutan: I am going to ask Mr. Bartlett for an English 


view here. 
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Mr. Bartuett: I think that that has been overlooked, as Mr. Smith _ 
says, in our part of the world; but Mr. Smith said that he did not want — 
the dictation by Russia in East Asia. It is just for that very reason 
that a great number of us in this country feel that we should really _ 
get down to a proper discussion and not merely to an attempt to — 
dictate the peace to China, because we still feel that with a certain 
amount of care, as Dr. Panikkar was hinting just now, it should be 
possible to break that united Communist front. There is no doubt 
that the Chinese cannot get from Russia or from the Eastern European 
satellites the great deal of the machinery and so on that they want _ 
for their industrial revolution, their industrial reconstruction. That 
being so, we feel very much that we must get a peace conference 
and not an attempt to dictate, because then we may possibly give 
the East Asian countries a chance to live their own lives. 


Mr. Macracutan: Mr. Ball, supposing that we got this peace con- 
ference, let us say, in a matter of months or years if we have good 
patience, would you invite Japan to it? 


Mr. Batt: Why, certainly I would invite Japan. 
Mr. Macutacutan: You would. On what grounds? 


Mr. Bax: Because I think again that we have to accept realities, 
and | think that Japan is a country with great power and influence 
in East Asia; and no peace conference in East Asia would be real 
if Japan were not invited to it. 


Mr. Mactacuian: Mr. Smith, you agree with that, do you? 


Mr. Smit: Certainly. And I also agree that no peace conference 
in the Far East would be realistic unless you invited Free China, 
Nationalist China, to that peace conference and the Philippines and 
the free government of Korea; certainly I do. But I believe that 
we need the broadest possible base. But that is a peace conference; 
that is not a Korean conference; and we are talking today about the 
composition of a Korean conference. That peace conference might 
come later, and incidentally in that connection I do not share Mr. | 
Bartlett’s very high hopes that out of such a peace conference and the | 
opening-up of Red China to contact with the Western world will 
come the Chinese Tito. I have lived through the Chinese agrarian 
reformers’ hoax. I have lived through some of the coalition-govern- | 
ment hoax. And I am not falling for the Chinese Tito hoax. I do not 
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elieve that Mao Tze-tung has shown any eagerness to become a 
‘ito, and I believe that there is not one iota of evidence that the Soviet 
ion would allow him to do so. I believe that to go-into a con- 
erence on the idea that we are going to wean away Chinese Marxists 
om Russian Marxists is the height of unrealism. 


Mr. Mactacutan: Dr. Panikkar, would you expect Communist 
China to agree to come to a conference at which Free China was 
epresented ? 


Mr. Panrxxar: I do not understand the term “Free China,” if 
_ May say so. I know that there is a government calling itself the 
Shinese government in Formosa; but the only China which we 
ecognize as existing is the government which controls the mainland 
£ China. No doubt if you want to have a conference in which un- 
ecognized governments have to be recognized—that is, in which the 
Jnited States has to recognize, let us say, the Central Peoples govern- 
nent of China, and other countries which have not recognized the 
7ormosan government have to recognize it—then the conference can- 
yot be held at all. The issue is whether it is necessary or desirable 
0 recognize the existence of a large and powerful state, controlling 
he destiny of five hundred million people, as a reality in this world. 
£ you do not consider it as a reality, then there is no conference. 


Mr. Mactracuian: Mr. Ball, you have heard Mr. Smith’s view 
bout what he calls the “Tito nonsense.” I must say that I have not 
ad it put quite in that form in this country. But what do you think 
bout the idea that sometime, sooner or later, conflicts of interest 
vill show themselves between the Chinese and the Soviet states? Let 
is leave the Marxists out of it for the moment. Do you see any 
rospect of that? 


Mr. Batt: If I may answer that question indirectly in the Eastern 
ashion, I would say that there is only one real chance for peace be- 
ween the East and the West, and that is if the people of East Asia 
o not feel that their future is being decided either in Moscow or in 
Vashington but in their own capitals. 


Mr. Mactacutan: I see. You would agree with that, Dr. Panikkar, 
yould your 


Mr. Panrxxar: I would, certainly. 
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Mr. Macracutan: Bartlett, what do you think about the possibility » 
that Mr. Ball urged earlier: that we could do a good deal to get over 
these difficulties in Asia, and particularly in Korea, by enlisting more : 
the help of the small powers? | 


Mr. Barrier: I used to work on the League of Nations Secretariat : 
years ago, and I found always that, when it came to making peace, , 
then the influence of the small nations, much as the great nations often | 
disapproved of it and disliked it, was extremely valuable. When you! 
are having war, then obviously you have to depend on the great’ 
nations with great material and military resources. When you are: 
talking about peace, then I think that the small nations, the Scan-> 
dinavian countries, for example, have had an enormous influence on 
the right side, on the constructive side, since the first World War. | 
And I believe that now after World War II they can in East Asia 
play a very valuable part. That is another reason why one hopes. 
that the conference Mr. Smith rightly says must be a conference 
upon Korea to start with nevertheless after a few months 
may come to the conclusion that the only way to reach a settle 
ment—even in Korea—will be to expand it to bring in a lot of other 
nations and to make it a genuine round-table conference. 


Mr. Mactacutan: Mr. Smith, a last question. Do you see a serious 
risk of the Korean war’s being restarted? Because, if there is, then 


a great deal of what we have been saying for the last twenty minutes 
is sheer hot air. 


Mr. Smiru: I should think it rather unlikely at the moment. I 
do not think that there is a great risk of the war’s being restarted. 
I think that the risk is that we will mousetrap ourselves into a position 
where we have an armed frontier stalemate for a quarter of a century. 
By our refusal to win a victory there and by our shilly-shallying over 
truce negotiations for two years, and by our attempting to compro- 
mise principles to get peace, we have put ourselves in the unenviable 
position of having to deal with an unscrupulous enemy whom we 
cannot trust to make commitments or to keep them. And the answer 
to that is to maintain ourselves in a position of strength. I think that 
we are facing a long, difficult period of virtual stalemate. Dr. Rhee 
objects to that because it is a stalemate which partitions his country, 
and that partition is immoral and unjustifiable. But at the same time 
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S, 
we will face that reality, and the United Nations will be faced with 
he necessity of continuing to defend what it says is right. 


Mr. Mactacuian: Clearly we have had a pretty faithful represen- 
ation in this three-cornered program of the debate as it goes on at 
he United Nations and through diplomatic channels. There is a clear 
conflict between a point of view which is very angry and a point of 
view which is less angry because it suffered less. There is a clear 
difference of view between people who have an old-fashioned idea 
hat maybe things will not always go smoothly between the Rus- 
sians and their Asian allies and a much more clear-cut point of view 
which says, “Well, we will not believe that until it actually happens.” 
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One of the great question-marks hanging over the political conference 
which is to follow the truce in Korea has always been: How much 
will it cover? When the United Nations representatives sit down with 


the Communists to talk about a permanent political settlement, will 


they confine their discussions to Korea itself, or will they range over 


the whole broad picture of Far Eastern confusion? This question is_ 


still undecided. When Mr. John Foster Dulles, the American Secretary 
of State, was asked for his views the other day, he replied with un- 
usual candour: “I have not yet made up my mind.” 

It is not, of course, a matter which the Americans can decide alone. 


Their leading allies, particularly the British and French, must have — 


their say, and the matter will also be determined, above all, by the 
attitudes of the two big Communist Powers, China and Russia. For 
myself, however, I am perfectly certain that the most profitable course 
will be to confine the forthcoming political conference to Korea itself. 
The problems connected with a settlement there are so great that it 
will be courting failure to try to go beyond them at the present stage. 
One of the arguments for trying to turn this meeting into a general 
conference on all the major outstanding Far Eastern questions is that 
this would give the delegates more room for manoeuvre, more chance 
of setting up a concession here with a bargain there. But to my mind 
this runs counter to the lessons we have already learned in dealing 
with the Communists. There has never, so far, been a “general settle- 
ment” with them anywhere. All we have ever achieved (and that 
we have sometimes done successfully) have been local arrangements 
locally arrived at, on the basis of a trial of strength—the outstanding 
example is Berlin. 

In the Far East, there are, I think, five main problems in the re- 
lations between the Communist Powers and the free world. Korea 
itself is number one, the most urgent and the most practical. But, 
apart from Korea, there are the question of Chinese Communist 
representation in the United Nations: the problem of what is to become 


* Originally presented as a talk on the European Service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (see The Listener, August 6, 1953). 
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f Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese Nationalist regime on Formosa: the 
var in Indo-China: and—ultimately perhaps the most important, 
hough sometimes at present forgotten because it is less immediate 
ind pressing—there is the question of the future of Japan, its economic 
urvival, and its status in Far Eastern affairs in view of the con- 
inued refusal of the Russians and Chinese to sign a peace treaty. 
“The signature of a truce in Korea is a great and welcome step 
orward. ‘Te is indeed the first and most essential step which had 
o be taken before any of these questions could be tackled at all. But 
he truce does not in itself solve anything. It only makes solution 
jossible. Take, for instance, Korea itself. No one has yet decided 
ven who will attend the political conference nor where it will be held. 
“have heard Colombo in Ceylon suggested as a suitable meeting 
round. Nor is there any certainty whether the United Nations will 
ontinue to press for the unity of Korea, which is still their declared 
im, or whether they will settle for a permanent division of the country 
long the present front line: and, if they do that, what of President 
yngman Rhee, who so nearly wrecked the truce, and whose promise 
) reopen the war if the political conference does not make satisfactory 
rogress is no idle threat? 

The question of Peking’s seat at the United Nations is to some 
xtent allied to that of American backing for Chiang Kai-shek. But 
think that there is this essential difference between them: that, 
thereas the whole Formosa problem depends mainly on deliberate 
merican policy (in the sense that if Washington were to withdraw 
r cut down its support for Chiang the problem would be half way 
» a solution), the question of the Chinese Communist seat not only 
fects every member of the United Nations but it could be settled 
ithout American assistance. Indeed, an American decision to abstain 
‘om voting will probably be the way in which the General Assembly 
ill one day find itself admitting Communist China to membership— 
ough, again, in so doing it will have to decide whether it is to unseat 
ie Chinese Nationalist delegate (as I think will have to be done in 
e Security Council) or whether to have two Chinese delegates 
1s may prove the best solution in the Assembly). 

That, however, should not, and I feel certain will not, happen yet. 
he Chinese Communists must do more than sign a grudging truce 
_ show their good faith, and to make up for the ruthless war which 
ey have been waging against the United Nations’ own forces for 
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the past two and a half years. But, until Communist China is a mem- 
ber and until there are proper diplomatic relations with Peking, I 
see no real chance of the kind of general détente in the Far East for 
which so many people so earnestly hope. 

There remains the immediate and terribly difficult question of tha 
war in Indo-China. A truce in Korea, if it is genuine, cannot fail to 
release more Chinese resources for helping Ho Chi-minh. But whether | 
they will in fact be so used is another matter and by no means clear. | 
On our side, the side of the free world, there are at present two 
dominant aspects of the Indo-Chinese question. One is whether, and 
under what conditions, the French may now attempt to reopen the - 
negotiations with Ho Chi-minh which were broken off by the begin- | 
ning of the civil war in 1946. The other is whether the allies, under | 
French pressure but American leadership, will favour widening the | 
scope of the political conference over Korea in order to include on its | 
agenda some promise by the Chinese that they will cut down their | 
interference in Indo-China. 

It is argued in some quarters that concessions over Formosa and 
over China’s seat at the United Nations might be bartered for China’s 
agreement to an attempt to bring about a truce in Indo-China. Per- 
sonally I think this is impossible. There has been no let-up in either | 
Russian or Chinese propaganda about revolution in colonial territories, 
and I do not think there will be. If there is now to be a negotiated 
truce in Indo-China on the Korean model, the French will have to 
obtain it direct from Ho Chi-minh. And before they can even make 
the attempt they will have to strengthen their own military position. | 
A truce in Korea does not in fact mean any immediate solution or 
relaxing of vigilance elsewhere in the Far East. 


THE REBUILDING OF KOREA* 
By JOHN SHERWOOD 


Korean Correspondent : 

33 

: 

Every so often, a war correspondent’s dispatch from Korea has 
| 


given a picture of conditions behind the battle front. We have caught 
a glimpse of hovels built of anything from flattened beer cans to 


* Ibid. 
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lankets, of people queueing at relief centres for meals, of children’s 
omes struggling to provide for 75,000 war orphans, of almost as 
aany adults permanently disabled. These were the symbols, in human 
rms, of the staggering problem of reconstruction which faces the 
Jnited Nations now that a stop has been put, we hope, to the ravages 
f the Korean war. 

‘This does not imply that nothing has been done already. While 
ae fighting lasted, much relief work was being carried on with 
1¢ help of contributions from governments and voluntary organisa- 
ons in many countries, though the main contributor has been the 
Jnited States. South Korea has been kept fairly free from disease, 
arvation, and unrest, and most south Koreans today are fed and 
lothed. The administering body for most of this work has been the 
Inited Nations Civil Assistance Command, known as “Uncack.” It 
as imported foodstuffs, medical supplies, clothing, and distributed 
em free to the needy. It has helped to immunise almost the whole 
opulation of south Korea against epidemics. It has brought in fertiliser 
» increase agricultural production. In short, it has prevented the 
vilian economy behind the battle front from breaking down. This 
ras Uncack’s main task. It was concerned with the immediate needs 
f the area behind the Army, and it was responsible to the United 
Jations Military Command. But, with the signing of the armistice, 
1e emphasis begins to shift from relief to reconstruction. And, as time 
oes on, we shall hear less of Uncack and more of another body: the 
—Inited Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, or “Unkra.” 
Unkra is responsible for the long-term rehabilitation project and 
sports to the United Nations General Assembly. Its immediate plans 
rere laid months ago, ready for the long-awaited armistice which 
ould clear the way for putting them into effect. And the list of these 
rojects is in itself a pointer to the enormousness of the task. Capital 
vachinery must be imported, to set industry on its feet again. Mines 
ust be opened up, electric power plants built, transport and harbour 
rvices restored. A lot is to be spent on education: apart from anything 
se, several thousand schools will have to be rebuilt or repaired. Then 
ere is the problem of food and agriculture, with irrigation and land 
clamation to be attended to, fisheries to be started again, forests to 
> replanted—the list seems endless. And, so far, Unkra has been 
le to plan in detail only for south Korea. The north contains most 
: the country’s mineral resources, and once contained most of its 
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industry and electricity resources, though air bombing by the United 
Nations has reduced the industrial potential of north Korea almos¢ 
to nothing. The logical pattern for Korea consists of an industriat 
north and a rice-producing south, and any long-term plan for prosperity 
should clearly work on this basis. But will the political settlemen: 
allow Unkra to do so? For the present, political uncertainty must be 
added to all the other factors which complicate the task of the planners¢ 

Fortunately, there is every sign that the task is being treated aa 
urgent. When the General Assembly meets on August 17, reconstruc 
tion will be among the many Korean problems down for discussion 
But, meanwhile, others are going to work on their own accountt 
President Eisenhower has asked the United States Congress fo: 
$200,000,000 for Korean aid. At the other end of the scale, the Austi 
Motor Company in Britain announces that Unkra has placed an orden: 
with it for 600 commercial vehicles, and no doubt firms in many coun4+ 
tries have had a similar experience. The importance of Korean re+ 
construction has been recognised in the House of Commons, and byj 
spokesmen of many voluntary organisations, national and international, 
which have already been giving valuable help in Korea. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future is this general determi- 
nation to put Korea on her feet again. It is not enough to have stopped! 
the fighting. Even the political unity of the country will not be enoughi 
in itself. The long-term task of the United Nations will only be: 
complete when Korea is not only peaceful and united, but also! 
prosperous. 


